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With this number, which completes the Third Volume of 
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We wish to express our gratitude to those who have 
helped us—to Mr. Hazen J. Burton, of Minneapolis, whose 
suggestion and generous endowment caused the undertaking 
of the work; to a few friends and lovers of the sermons, in 
one case unknown to us by name, who have given us sub- 
stantial aid; to our subscribers; and to the many among 
them, and others not of our list, who have written us kind 
and valued letters expressing the satisfaction and benefit 
brought to them by the discourses which we have furnished. 


Fraternally, ? 
The Third Ghurch Publication Gommittee, 


917 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
July, 1892. 
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NATURAL RELIGION. 


“On three things stands the world, on Law, on Worship, and on Charity.” 
—Simon the Just. 


This is the season of growth. Night dances her short 
hours in gossamer and leaves her crystal slippers on the grass. 
The birds drink dew; the flowers drink; then come nests and 
fruit. Under the rock the fern unrolls, and waves, lissom, up | 
and down to the sky and the river. The roads are bordered 
with sun-dew, and over the white fragrant banks of it the 
golden dodder creeps. ‘The splendid pine through its needles 
pours jets of aroma. Chestnut, grape and sassafras store in 
burr, berry and root the subtle flavors of air -and rain. 
‘Millions of cells, like little harbors, ebb and flow with the tide 
of life. The oak lifts the currents high in air; racing up and 
down the stem, they build around it the wood-binding of another 
year. Or low on the soil in blue-eyed grass and maiden hair, 
the life-force makes seeds and spores in them to grow their 
memories in another summer. I but tell the things I see around 
me in this one zone; but other zones have other things, shapes 


‘and beings. 


How long God waits for his gains! With what patience, 


‘while the earth grows, according to the image of it in him, all 


the summers and winters of millions of years; till on it, when 
rocks have crumbled to soil, cool waters flow, and plants spring, 
with healthful fruits, the mind of man comes forth, and the 
breath of the sky awakes him unto religion. For the heart of 


~ man, rooted beneath and growing upward and loving all around, 


has its law of growth, which is of God, and never broken. 
Religion dropped ready-made no more than delicate tree or still 
tenderer flower of this geologic time, or town or book or art 


_ of men. 
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Now the course or law of the growth of religion may be set 
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forth in many ways; for many different elements occur and ~ 
mingle in it; and accordingly as one sets forth from one or ~ 


another element, he will state in different terms or ways the one 


fact of the growth of religion among men, But all the different 


terms and manners of statement describe only the one thing, — 
religion, which is to be known only by all the descriptions of it — 
together, as if different beholders were to describe a mountain — 
from the east, north, west and south, and from many stations 


between the great cardinal points, and the mountain could be 
known in its wholeness only by all the descriptions of it. 
Already in other sermons foregoing I have spoken of Natural 


Religion, trying to unfold it from one thought or another, since — 


from almost any thought one may go straight by reason to the 
heart of Natural Religion; for all thoughts lead to it, as in a 


garden all paths to the house for which the garden was made. — 


In truth in all the discourses of this volume, by whatever titles 
called, I have been speaking only of Natural Religion, that the 
book might bear just this one burden; for I have naught else to 
teach, and no other religion than simple Natural Religion, because 
I am not immersed, nor can be, in Christianity, nor in any other 


historical faith. Again in this discourse I will follow the unfold- — 
ing of Natural Religion from a thought or view of it by which I ~ 
may state its law of unfolding thus: Leliyion follows a growth 


froin a selfish to on unselfish form. 


I will speak from a text taken from Simon the Just, the — 


only Scribe or Rabbi of the Great Synagogue whose name has 
come down to us, from 450 years B. C. His words, as I haye 
found them rendered are ‘On three things stands the world, on 
Law, on Worship, and on Charity.” But this is not a truthful 
rendering of the meaning of the ancient Rabbi, at least to our 


~ 


modern understandings. It would be correct and plain to render, ~ 
“On three things stands the world, on the Law, on the Temple — 


Worship, and on Alms-giving.” For this was the meaning of 
the venerable scribe. To him there was no law but The Law, 


the Mosaic Law, to him no sufficient rite but the service in the — 


Temple, and beyond these the great virtue was alms-giving. Or 


thus I may express it, namely, that the ancient Rabbi divided — 


the people into three classes,—first, the Rabbinical class, the 
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Teachers and Guardians of the Law, secondly, the Priestly class | 


who conducted the sacrifices and service in the Temple, thirdly, 
the common people whose best function was no more than the 


” giving of alms. 


But although this was the antique scribe’s meaning, and 
therein there is no fruit for us or for this present time, yet his 
words may be taken in a large meaning, full of instruction. 
Verily, in this large meaning of them, it is true that on Law, 
Worship, Charity, these three, the world stands. Unto them 
and by them Natural Religion unfolds. Now, for a little, let us 


.go back even far beyond the ancient scribe, that we may follow 


the growth of Natural Religion unto these thoughts, Law, Wor- 
ship, Charity, and then onward by means of them. 


Religion has two stages or grades in its history, the selfish 


and the unselfish. From the selfish form, wherein Religion 
begins, it moves on into a pureand unselfish form. These stages 


or forms are very distinct; yet they shade into each other by 


delicate degrees; and the selfish stage itself has two forms or 
stages, also distinct, but also-lapping and shading one over the 
other, the form of fear, which is first, and the form of desire, 
which follows. I will try now to draw briefly the outline of these 
two stages, and follow the logical steps, which are also the histor- 
ical, by which the lower form grows up into the higher. 

First, of the lower form. I have called this the selfish 
stage because the nature of it is that religion is a chase of advan- 
tage or enjoyment here or in the hereafter. This pursuit often 


becomes an intense selfishness which swallows up every other . 
- motive; whereupon, in its early form, it appears most violently 


in jear. 

z Mandeville remarks that *‘ fear is an elder motive to religion 
than gratitude,” because ‘‘an untaught man would never suspect 
that the same cause which he received good from would ever do 
him hurt; and evil, without doubt, will always gain his attention 


- first.” The savage state, which is the primitive state of human- 


ity, does encounter benefits and good things in nature, yet the 
strange, monstrous and horrible engages his imagination above 
all, and his first gods will be those whose power he has to fear, 


Saew 
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whose anger to propitiate. It is a common philosophy that 
the early condition of mankind has an analogy in childhood. 
The savage state is truly an infancy, marked by all the traits of 
childhood,—simplicity, inexperience, ignorance, naive imagin- 
ation, credulity, excitability, fickleness. These agree together 
to surround primitive man with an atmosphere of the super- 
natural. His ignorance places him in a wilderness which is a 
tangle of things he understands not. His wonder or fear takes 
fire at every portentous accident. His credulous and quick 
imagination gives personal shapes to his surprises, and his 
inexperience leaves him unguarded by any notion of continuity’ 
or order. Hence he peoples all things with beings and powers, 
imps or angels, who are busy in his affairs and work magic 
around him. 

Man at first is weak, poor, unarmed. He has no tools, and 
no natural weapons. His jaws are feeble, he has no claws, no 
tusks, he is not swift. Even if more civilized, yet still he 
is ignorant, has few arts, no science. Yet being such, he is in a 

_world of startling things, frightful violences, famines, pestilences, 

earthquakes, floods, comets, eclipses, meteors, hurricanes, hail- 
storms, lightning, thunder. What account can he give of these 
things? Even yet we struggle with them; even now many 
wrestle vainly to combine them with religion. They occur so 
rarely that the uninstructed man can not make place for them 
in his common experience, yet so often that they keep him 
affrighted and must come from powers not far off, but very near 
and busy with his affairs; and they are so mighty or fearful that 
he is quelled by them. What can he conceive save that these 
terrible things come of powers by which he is beset? And 
thereupon, fear of these powers, and prostrations, prayers, cries, 
sacrifices, to appease them, will be his religion, 

An intense realization of magical or miraculous agency all 
around him and busy with him, occupies the mind of uninstructed 
man. Therefrom comes a religion of fear and prostration. 
This is what we behold plentifully, when we study any early 
records of religion. 

Thus when a pestilence attacks the Greeks under the walls 
of Troy, Apollo is seen seated in the sky, shooting arrows at the 
Greeks; this causes the havoc; and the plague is not stayed 
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till they discover the cause of offense and appease the angry 
god. In like manner, throughout the classical myths, the gods 
continually ure stirring up storms and earthquakes, opening 
chasms, raining fire, confusing the minds of unfavored persons, 
and fighting bodily in the battles of men to bring victory to their 
favorites. In like manner, in the Jewish scriptures, Jahveh 
covers the land with darkness and vermin, turns the waters to 
blood, kills all the first-born, overwhelms in the sea the enemies 
of his chosen people, casts down the walls of hostile cities, 
destroys rebel towns with fire, and turns a woman into a pillar 
of salt for looking back at the spectacle. Likewise, in the Chris- 
tian scriptures, God covers the earth with darkness, rends the 
temple veil and raises the dead from their tombs at the crucifixion 
of Jesus; stills at a word the roaring storm; speaks articulately 
from the sky; assists the apostles in fishing; makes Jesus 
invisible when the people wished to kill him, and was ready at a 
word from the Christ to supply legions of angels around him. 
According, also, to the pagans of the first Christian centuries, all 
the sufferings of that time were wrought by the gods in anger 


~at the Christians, and at every fresh evil the Christians were 


persecuted to appease the wrath of the heathen deities. 

In like manner, throughout medieval history, this form of 
thought ruled. The displeasure of God with individuals, and 
even nations, continually was manifested in calamitous events. 
In the early centuries the Christians retorted curiously on the 
pagans. They agreed that many evils which fell on them- 
selves were the works of the heathen deities; but they said 
these deities were demons furious with the worshipers of the true 
God. 

Now this notion of powers supernatural, magical, often 
capricious, sometimes even vengeful or impish, busy with human 
affairs and close besetting, this notion, which springs of the fears 
that attend ignorance, reacts severely on the terror, continually 


_ increasing it, and thereupon the increased terror multiplies 
-again the invisible fickle spirits or gods who swarm about men, 


until a vast and agonizing fear has been caused. In very fact 
there has been produced such a condition of religious terror and 


~ despair as now we hardly can imagine to ourselves. It was so 
in the Middle Ages. I mean the sufferings caused by the con- 
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ceptions of hell, the Devil, and his minions.* With this we 


find—and always it is so—the good and kindly powers even as_ 


much magical, necromantic, miraculous, which is the same as 
to say capricious, as little conceived under forms of order, as the 
malicious and evil powers. Miracles abounded everywhere 
worked by God through the words of living saints or by their 
relics after they had died. This connection is inevitable. Never 
anywhere will be found magical wonder-working imps without 
also a deity of miracle and caprice, arbitrarily issuing and 
changing his will, sometimes one way, sometimes another, 
repenting him of one course to begin another, and all with 
marvels and signs breaking forth from quiet Nature; and never 
will be found these miracles and portentous works conceived of 
a good deity but also there will a “‘reign of terror” by the 
magical invisible powers of bad angels and demons. For_selfish 
hopes of heavenly marvels, and terrors, whether toward God 
or toward devils, are overthrown only by the conception of 
ORDER. 

Of this thought, Orprr, I will speak very soon. But now 
I have to note a change which has come over religion, from this 
terrible honest fear to an easy insincere desire. For when men 
fear so painfully, ‘tis sure they believe very honestly and 


* The medieval terror, consternation, agonies, aroused by these images, 
can be known truly only by a detailed study of those times. ‘‘lhe agonies of 
hell,’ says Lecky, in his History of Kationalism, ‘seemed then the central fact 
of religion, and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of men. The whole 
intellect of Kurope was employed in illustrating them. All literature, all 
painting, all eloquence was concentrated upon the same dreadful theme By 
the pen of Dante and by the pencil of Orcayna, by the pictures that crowded 
every church, and the sermons that rang from every pulpit, the maddening 
terror was sustained. ‘he saint was often permitted to behold in visions the 
agonies of the lost, and to recount the spectacle he had witnessed. He loved 
to tell how, by the lurid glare of the eternal flames, he had seen millions writh- 
ing in every form of ghastly suffering, * * * tortured by pangs that seemed 
ever keener by the recurrence and shrieking in vain for merey to an unpitying 
heaven. Hideous beings of dreadful aspect and of fantastic forms hovered 
around, mocking them amid their torments, casting them into cauldrons of 
boiling brimstone, or inventing more tortures more subtle and more refined. 

* «* * Sometimes it was said the flames, while retaining their intensity, 
withheld their light. A shroud of darkness covered the scene, but a ceaseless 
shriek of anguish attested the agonies that were below. * * * We can never 
conceive the intense vividness with which these conceptions were realized; or 
the madness and the misery they produced. For those were ages of implicit 
and unfaltering credulity; they were ages when none of the distractions of the 
present day divided the intellect, and when theology was the single focus upon 
which the imagination was concentrated.” I refer to this painful subject, 
omitting some of the historian’s most painful details, in order to show to what 
a horror of frenzy and misery religious terror may be carried. 
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intensely, and speak no vagrant, wanton, loose, easy syllables, 
but mean what they say and truly realize it in the heart. 

_ At last, slowly, as it is with mental changes, the first form 
of religion, the form of fear in the selfish stage, passes away. 
Or mayhap it is more true to say that the fear-form declines, is 
obscured, becomes inoperative, though long lingering in a degree, 
especially if some weakness or sickness befall a man, or if a 


plague fall on a people. But, however, whether it pass utterly 


or suffer abeyance, the form of fear is followed by the form of 
desire. Desire is the second form of religion in the selfish stage 
of it. Fear wanes with the increase of knowledge. Science 
does away with barbarous terrors. Religion, therefore, being no 
longer pricked with misfortunes and pains to be escaped, yet 
being selfish still, has naught to turn on but advantage or 
pleasures to be gained. Desire then has succeeded to fear. I 
know not that this change is an advance; at least, I suspect 
there is a loss of sincerity and earnestness, whatever other good 
quality may be gained. For though fear be the elder motive to 
religion and more forcible than gratitude or hope, yet it is plain 
that always there must be desires mingled with the fears. What 
tortures or disasters men fear with such anguish, they must 
desire to escape. The horrors of hell, or earthly misfortunes and 
losses, will be put in contrast with the bliss of heaven. Images 
of sufferings will be both deepened by pictures of pleasures and 
assuaged by the hope of them. Tae delights which balance 
pains will be material or spiritual, noble or ignoble, as the pains 
may be. Therefore the Moslem faith, which has as many and 
frightful horrors of a material hell as any religion has, looks also 
to great ravishments of equally bodily pleasures; and though the 


' Christian heaven has been conceived not so pampered, yet it is a 


most inglorious ease, an idleness of singing and resting, a loung- 
ing with crowns and harps, which has in it the very mortality of 
physical and spiritual gluttony. The middle ages of Christianity 
were not lacking in imagination cf the felicities of the elect; 
nay, the sight of the pangs in the pit were to whet the pleasures 
of the redeemed. Fear is a passion so terrible that it overflowed 
the desires even opposite it, and covered society with its own 
turbulent dark waters. But still, men saw in the heavens, how 
much soever with despair, the happy city. A faint hope of 
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_ heaven was a portion of the anguish of the fear of hell. There- 
fore I say I know not that when men outgrew the fear, but their 
religion still lay prone in desires, they had come to more 
elevation, for it seems belike that they lost in sincerity, in intense 
reality of believing; and being still selfish, pursuing pleasures 
for themselves by means of religion, what elevation was there, 
what ennoblement? To be still self-seeking but less in earnest, 
is not elevation. Scientifically men had advanced; they had 
more knowledge, by reason of which they were lifted out of fears; 
they were more rational, cautious, critical, less credulous; but, 
while they professed the same belief as before, and uttered the 
words of it volubly, they lost.in truthfulness, feeling and fervor. 
For if the religion of desire, as now we hear it taught, setting 
forth salvation and heavenly dwellings for the objects of religion, 


—if this were intense, deep, sincere, moving and all real to the © 


soul, like that of the middle ages, could it exist without an 
opposite intense fear of hell? Therefore it seems to me that the 
disappearance of fear while -desire remains so asserted and 
preached up, is more than a disappearance of fear; likewise it is 
a decline of fervor, a dominance of the letter, assent, without 
conviction or conscience. Surely it has an ill look, and very 
significant, in the popular religion that so much it is based on 
salvation, while yet no one shows any fears of hell, or at most 
has some concern for his neighbor. For this is still to make 
religion a selfishness, while it has not the excuse of being 
terrified, no, nor the fervor nor the honesty of the terror. These 
seem severe words, and I like not to seem severe nor to judge in 
such a manner; but I am constrained to the words. For the 
mind of the age seems to me to have disowned the church of it, 
and the salvation-religion or desire-religion which is taught 
therein; whence it happens that some persons repeat the old 
words and even rally to them if they be attacked, without know- 
ing that really they believe them not; because fervor and reality 
in religion so waned when the ancient fears fled, but the old 
desires that were with the fears, but weaker, still held religion in 
a pale selfishness; and other persons repeat the old words, and 
walk in the paths and companies of them, suspecting shrewdly 
that all fervor and reality is gone, or even knowing well enough 
that they believe not the words which they utter, not able to be 
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true, either unto the old doctrine, or to thought, to take it up 
bravely and candidly. 

But the religion of self-centred desires shall wane, 1s) 
waning. At last, when both the reality of fear and the preten- 
sions of the salvation-creed pass away, then the selfish stage 
ends. Terror makes way for faith and trust; aspiration takes 
the place of desire; the unselfishness of pure religion, grown 
unto its true stature, begins. The morning dawns. The 
glimmer comes, faint it may be, a mere ray in the east yet, but 
prophetic. ‘ The jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
top”; the gleam of his eye is Law. ; 

Law—this is the first of the three radiations or thoughts on 
which Rabbi Simon the Just says the world stands. 

Gradually knowledge grows. The number of things that 
can be explained increases, and after a time increases swiftly. - 
One thing is compared with another, and common likenesses are 
discovered which run through many things, divide them into 
groups, and are laws of the action or nature of the things. Men 
learn to expect explanation of all things, and to wait for it, in 
accordance with regular and unwavering method or law. The 
taste or passion for the magical or miraculous dwindles. The — 
supernatural, arbitrary, portentous, yield to the idea of Law, or 
universal and immutable OrpEr. When this idea is discovered, 
seized, loved, then miracles, signs, portents, the magical, the 
ghostly, seem not only untrue, unproved, unprovable, but 
uncomely, repulsive, nay, as,it were, intrusive and impudent. 
No amount of reputed evidence can hold them in place. Who 
knows not, if at all he has attended to the matter, that a 
thousand times more evidence, and better, is to be had for the 
magic of witchcraft and the miracles of medieval saints than for 
the marvels of the Jewish Scriptures, or of the Christian? Nay, 
these magical stories of saints and imps were believed for many 
centuries very passionately, with an intense realization in com- 
parison wherewith a Christian’s belief in the Scripture-wonders 
is as nothing. Yet they have passed and gone. They have gone . 
quietly. They have stolen away. It was not through argument. 
They were not debated down. They simply disappeared before 
the rising sense of Law and Orper. With them the wonders of 
the Old Testament may be laid away tenderly without much 
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offence; and every one who has studied of it in freedom and 
rationally, understanding the mental processes of this day, per- 
ceives that the miracles of the Gospels soon will follotv; or if not 
soon, yet follow; it is but a question of time. The mind shrinks 
from them; and properly. For the idea of Order has arisen, 
divine Order. This claims the mind’s whole homage and ardor. 
We see in nature no more of caprice, no longer a drift of mira- 
cles, a play of magic, but symmetry, beautiful unity, serene, 
unbroken Order reigning everywhere, peace, power, perfectness; 
a progressive order wherein truth and goodness triumph, 
the everlasting incarnation of God. 

Before the thought of Order all fear takes flight. How can 
there be room for terror? Is not man of the Order, and in it? 
What can await him hereafter which is not also part thereof, 
adapted to him, agreeing with his nature no less than making 
his destiny, accordant with his being and the right and due aim 
of the creation of him? To be part of a perfect Order is to be as 
safe at all times as at any time; for at what time can anything 
befall us which is not fitted unto us and engrafted in the nature of 
all things. ‘‘The moment the idea of Order is conceived,” says a 
philosopher,* ‘reason feels for it a sympathy so profound, true, 
immediate, that she bows down herself before it, recognizes its 
consecrated and supreme right of control, adores it as a legitimate 
sovereign, honors it, and submits to it as the natural and eternal 
law. * * * This idea, this law, gives light and strength, by 
showing us that the end of each being is an element of universal 
Order; it communicates to these ends, and to the instinctive 
tendencies of all beings a respectable and sacred character, which 
they had not before. * * * Good, true good, good in itself, 
absolute good, is the realization of the absolute end of the 
creation—is universal Order. The end of each element of 
creation, i. e., of each being, is one element of the absolute end. 
Each being aspires towards this absolute end in seeking its own 
peculiar end, and this universal aspiration is the universal life of 
creation. The realization of the end of each being is then an 
element of the realization of the end of creation, that is to say, 
of universal Order. The good of each being is a fragment of 
absolute good. It is on this account that the good of each being 
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is really a good. Thence comes its character. And as absolute 
good is worthy of all reverence, and sacred in the eyes of reason, 
so the good of each being—the realization of its end—the 
accomplishment of its destiny—the development of its nature— 
the satisfaction of its tendencies, which are all identical, become 
equally sacred and worthy of reverence.” 

Thus from knowledge, from the looking at things much and 
long till they show us their likenesses, their places together, 
their groupings, arises the idea of Law, Orper; which means 


- the unity or unwavering action in Nature, wherein is no chance 


and no miracle, but a steadiness and perfectness of unfolding in 
one manner and with one course. This is the first thought on 
which the Rabbi says the world stands. Now, when the concep- 
tion of Law, Order, is attained, understood, taken into the heart, 
then comes Worship, which is the second thought on which the 
Rabbi perceives the world to stand. With the conception of - 


_ Order, the purity of true Worship comes forth. For now we 


have entered on the unselfish and pure form of religion. In the 
selfish stage, beginning in fear and continuing into desires 
which, albeit weakly, survive the fears, when men are harried 
with frights, superstitions, conceptions of arbitrary powers good 
and evil busy with human affairs and working spells,—in this 
stage of religion, fear and desire drive men to such praying and 
imploration as is supple beggary, a priestly canvassing and dun- 
ning of the heavens in which, however men cry to the Deity, and 
fear him, they adore nothing but their own advantage. This is 
the time of altars, sacrifices, prostrations, propitiations. But in 
the unselfish stage of religion, when the conception of Order has 
chased fear out of being, and desire is changed, then fears and 


desires are followed by trust and adoration. It is the time of 


simplicity, spirituality, freedom, pure Worship. Men then are 
not disposed to utter so much praying; yet they are more prayer- 
ful. They will not be guilty at all of a miserable mendicancy, 
sueing for outward things, for pleasures, ambitions, riches, 
honors. But the heart will be filled with pure Worship, because 


God is, Eternal Goodness is. Men cast not themselves on the 


ground with cries and beating of breasts, but stand, and lift up 
the head with the glory of adoration. Not now being filled with 
clashing hopes, fears, wishes, about himself, his religion being no 
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longer a supplication or paying court for advantages to himself, 
but in truth the very forgetfulness of himself, what can man’s 
life and religion be but a looking forth and up with wonder and 
joy, an inspiration unto the Kternal Life of God! And this is 
Worship, undefiled, Of this worship, joy, faith, which is prayerful 
but not begging, not suit-preferring nor petition-making, a 
— poet speaks— 

Fre on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 

With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed ! 

Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest, 

That Iam weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me everywhere, 

Eternal Strength and Wisdom are. 

Four great thoughts grow around the conception of Order, 
which nourish Worship and raise it high with praise and joy. 
They are Beauty, Grandeur, Beneficent Providence, The Eternal 
One. I pray you go with me in a few words of each of these 
thoughts, that we may feel the more how much and surely 
Worship follows the conception of Order. 

Beauty is an inhabitant of Order. Order is a very beautiful 
thing to the mind. Not only elevated and entitled to veneration 
intellectually, but very beautiful and affecting to the sense 
of what is fair and graceful.- Confusion never can be Beauty. 
Nay, so true is this, that even an assembly of things every one 
of which is very beautiful will not be a beautiful assembly if the 
things be thrown together without order. In very deed, the 
disorder of them all would have a face so ugly that the beauty of 
every one thing would be lost in it. And even if there be 
arrangement, a marshalling and allotment of them, yet if this 
lack symmetry and proportion, or a steadiness toward one 
thought or aim, there is no Beauty. Conceive a face in which 
every feature should be in its due place, but no part matched 
with another, the two eyes of different sizes and colors, the nose 
of such largeness as would be enough for a giant and the mouth 
as small as would fit a fairy,—and there were no beauty therein, 
because in the arrangement there would be no real Order. For 
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Order is an arrangement wiih a mutual support among the parts 
and a meaning or drift of them all together as one thing. In 
like manner if a little child be beautiful, yet.he is so only in his 
place in the Order which is growth and life; for if we think of — 
an infant staying as he is and growing not, he is distressful, 
uncanny, unbeautiful. Thus Order which is life, motion, inter- 
play of parts supporting each other, full of meaning to the mind, - 
having one end which continually is followed, a good and gracious 
end visible indeed in the Order, the end being never obscured 
nor the Order disarrayed, no litter made in it, no second thoughts, 
no lumbering, no ferment, no mending—this Order is Beauty. 
When it hath taken hold of the mind that all Nature is such 
Order, with never a jumble nor repentance nor necromancy in it, 
no breaking of ranks in it, no invasion of it by Divine Power to 
make up for inversions or embroilments in it, but all one high 
array, one unswerving course, one conyoying Order, then what. 
a Beauty arises on us in all the visible creation, which we look 
on with a new rap‘ure. There is no Beauty to the eye like that 
which hath also the mind’s eye at it, when serene and perfect 
Order is known in nature and the beauty of it is felt in the soul. 
This beauty breaks on him who hath entered into the knowledge 
of Order. It never leaves him. It fills both eye and mind, and 
then riseth like a spring in his spirit unto Worship. Whether 
he look at a flower or at the forest, at a rill or at the ocean, at a 
lamp or at the stars, at earth or the heavens, ’tis all one; in 
them all is the one holy Order, and together they are perfect 
Beauty. How worshipful, how full of might to uplift, cheer, 
thrill and bless the soul is this sight of supreme Beauty! It is 
more than shapes and colors, than flowers and trees and gardens 


' and fountains and landscapes, than mountains, continents, seas; 


it is all these brought into one, and never one of them seen but 
it hath a measure of the countenance of them all, by the one 
Life, Spirit, Law that isin them. What more can stir up wor- 
ship in man than such knowledge of Beauty? 

Another perception that attends Order is Grandeur. This 
follows hard on Beauty. I know not but they be twins of a 
birth, and flash from Order together. For such a vast Beauty as 
Order reveals is a kind of Grandeur itself, and there is no 


_ Grandeur but is beautiful. But when we lift our thoughts from 
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this Beauty to the Infinity of it, when from this trundling globe 
and its heavenly lamps, wherein Order is so beautiful, we survey 
by mind the invisible heavens, infinitely beyond sight, when we 
conceive the millions of spheres’ thereof which no doubt do, 
sweep, invisibly to us, around the mighty suns whose flames no 
more than twinkle to us over those eternities of space, and when 
tlen we conceive that from the most far of those suns with his 
worlds about him break forth other firmaments and stars, and 
from the confines of them again others, without end and without 
beginning, and throvgh all this the majesty and glory thereof is 
the same Order which here is Beauty and Peace, and never 
anywhere is it broken, but perfect throughout all, One Holy 
Order, One Power and Perfectness, Infinite, Eternal, ‘* with no 
variableness neither shadow of turning,” when this sublimity is 
thought of, then how doth worship awake, how doth it come out 
of sleep ‘‘like a strong man to run a race,” how doth the soul: 
sing with great psalms, for the joy and glory we have of this 
Infinite Eternal Sublimity in which we are naught, yet by 
knowing it, are caught up in an image and fellowship of it 
which is our being and bliss! And how also doth vencration 
arouse itself, and a grandeur is induced in our own souls, 
a forbidding and shaming of all littleness, of heat and whimper- 
ing and faithlessness! We cannot edge complaints and groans 
into this sublimity of Order. Murmurs, mutterings, bemoanings, 
brawlings, plaints, mutiny, petty willfulness, are shamed and 
silenced. ’Tis desecration to bring them to the holy preSence of 
Order in Sublimity Eternal. We are stilled, rebuked, lifted up, 
chastened. This is Worship in the spirit. 

Beneficent Providence is another thought which attends the 
conception of Order. It is most dear to the soul, and from all 
experience continually looks forth on the soul with a most 
pleasing and gracious face of majesty. From all experience I 
say Beneficent Providence looks forth. I mean from individual 
experience, our own and that of other persons around us, and 
from collective experience, which is the history of mankind. If 
we view the history of human kind, what a march doth it show! 
Not a mere motion or swaying, not a running to and fro and 
passing in and out, like a crowd agitated; but a steady march 
forward, like an army in motion. How many things in history — 
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are very dim! What numbers of questions we cannot. answer! 
How innumerable the years and the swarms of men! What a 
scroll of life reaching to ‘‘the morning stars,” of which we can 
but decipher a few characters close to us! But over all the 
immensity, throngh all the distance, the multitudes, the clouds 
and questions, one thing is clear, nor is there any distance so 


_dim but it shines therewith, namely, the irresistible gain of the 


good and recession of evil! Everywhere the good is victory and ~ 
power; evil is weakness and failure. What is good lives; what 
is evil dies. ‘The stream of tendency” hath never a halt in it, 
but sets unto the good and away from the evil without ceasing. - 
* All things work together” “to make a bad thing as if it had 
never been.” Steadily move on the true things, the peaceable, 
the faithful and righteous, the things honest, just, pure, lovely, 
of good repute. They can not be stayed. The evil things, not 
honest, unjust, defiled, unlovely, of ill name, fall behind and are 
left. They can not come up. .The triumph of goodness and 
prevailing of truth, the defeat of iniquity and disappearance of 
error, are in the Orper, the Law, and go on therein immutably. 
The Infinite Orper which gathers the stars and earth into one 
thought and-one manner of going forth, with all things in them, 
gathers also the moral universe of men into one thought and 
one manner of life, one aim and testimony. So is it very 
plainly to our view of the history of mankind. Nowif also we 
look at our own individual experience, when or in whom was it 
ever any different? Every one tinds that by good deeds he is 
made stable, strong, cheerful, full of life. He is walled about. 
He can not be shaken. He has no fears. If he have done 
right to-day, and spoken the truth, to-morrow or the next week 


or the next year must agree with what he has done and said this 


day. Itis impossible that he should be shamed in it. ‘The 
very stones of the field are in league with him.” To what he 
has done that is right, and to what he has spoken that is true 
he need not give a thought more or take any heed of it. It will 


a agree with all that can follow, and will work mightily. It 
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belongs in the holy Order, it is under all-mighty Law. Let any 
one examine, moreover, how wonderfully he is led, how perfectly 


the one Order suffuses all his affairs, his incomings and out- 


goings, how blended he is with all other persons and things into 
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one Kingdom which ‘man did not make and cannot mar,” how 
things come trooping around him to work with him, to help, to 
show the way, to open the door, to shut it, to forbid, to bind, to 
set free, all being done in one supreme Order which at the same 
time is busy with every other person and creature and by its 
dealing with them is dealing thereby with him, and by what it 
opens or shuts to him is touching all others wondrously and 
conceiving for the whole and for every one in the whole,—all 
this in one OrpeEr, one Law, overbrooding, infinite, eternal, in all 
and yet under all as the sea is in the waves and under them— 
let any one examine and know this! Then behold also how the 
same Order brings forth the beauty and light of human happi- 
ness—how full of joys homes are, what carolings heard, what 
comforts, successes, triumphs, arts, songs, loves, what’ a multi- 
tude of kinds of pleasure, what inexpressible joyful relations of 
heart to heart and life to life, what perception of beauty and 
what amazing beauty to feed the perception, what thrills of 
thought, what moral glories, what discoveries in the earth, the 
forces thereof, and the substances thereof, for it hath no end to 
the secrets of its bosom! Ah! I know well the sad things over 
against this radiance of happiness, the want, the pain, the 
needless cruelties, the hard lives. But I see two things also 
very plainly,—that the most and the worst of the miseries of 
man are made by man, and they need not be if he would not; 
and also that, with all the hard things, the happiness and 
enjoyment are more, as anyone may know if he will but count 
eratefully at their worth, or even count but to number, the 
flying instants of little satisfactions. And as to the first of 
these things which I see, namely, that men do make most their 
own miseries, which we can do because the divine Order includes 
our wills and not destroys them, I see a third thing very plainly, 
that the Order so moulds and guides us, and hath a will sur- 
rounding ours in such heavenly manner, that the happiness is 


‘growing greater and the wretchedness less, that never there was 


so much health and hope and pleasures as now, nor so widely 
spread among great numbers of men, and that this is the OrpER 
and the Law of God. And when this is seen, this Beneficence 
of Providence, this triumph which is Peace, Truth and Right, 
this Orprr which is Love, must not praise follow? Can song 
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be dumb? Must not Worship arise—because “he hath beset us 


behind and before and laid his hand upon us”? Surely unto 
this meaning of Orper, this Love in Law, adoration will hasten 
forth even as a child runs to his mother. 

Again—to come to the fourth of the great thoughts which 
I have said attend the conception of Order—the knowledge of 
Order rouses Worship because it leads straight to God. If all 
things contain the image or impress or effluence of God, which 
is but to say that they come of him, then we may be very sure 
that we shall have knowledge of God if we find the points in 
which things resemble each other. This is what we name the 
behelding of the One in the Many. It is the perception of 


_the nature and image of the One Source in all the manifold 


creations. This is so great a joy, so quickening to the spirit, 
that Emerson has said that to generalize which is simply to set 
forth the resemblances of things, to find in a host of objects a 
unity of ideal, to discern the One in the Many,—this, says 
Emerson, is to receive an influx of Deity, and ‘“ hence the thrill 


that attends it.” 


The conception of Law, of Orpmr, refers both to action and 
to form. As to action, it means that under the same conditions 
the same motions, actions, results, will follow uniformly. Thus 
the sun, the moon, the planets, the earth, move continually as 
always they have moved, the chemical affinities show themselves 
always in one manner, and all the effects of light, the manner 


of vibration of sounds, of heat rays, the mass-motions of which | 


mechanies take notice, which retreat into invisible molecular 


pulsings, followed thereinto by science with experiment, ‘ 
‘reasoning and speculation,—all these act uniformly, always 
- the same under same conditions, with no failure nor caprice 


nor chance. However we observe, however we try and test, 
it is no matter, always there is one way of action, never over- 
thrown. Try as many things as you will, each one leads you 
straight to the uniform mode of its agency, till every substance, 


_ every pulsation of things, seems a syllabication, declaring One, 


One, One, One, like the beat of a rhythm, unceasing. To perceive 
this, to be affected by it and enter truly into the heart of it, is to 
know of God, the eternal One, to look on the countenance of 


Divinity, Reason, Perfectness, the same yesterday, to-day and 
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forever, ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
worlds without end.” 

But the conception of OrpEr includes not only action but 
form. Order in form means the persistent resemblances which 
assemble objects into groups, and these groups into larger 
groups, keeping them distinct from each other: for example, the 
resemblances or common traits which mark objects of the 
mineral kingdom, and again those which define the vegetable 


kingdom, and those again which denote members of the kingdom _ 


of animals; or again for example, the resemblances which mark 
several trees as apple trees, and again the wider but fewer 
common traits which collect apples and pears in one group; the 
marks which assemble several bushes into a group as rose-bushes, 
and the wider but fewer marks in common which gather roses, 
strawberries, raspberries into a group; the common likenesses 
which mark several trees or shrubs as plums, and the wider but 
fewer marks which bring together plums, cherries, apricots in 
one group; and finally the wider but fewer resemblances which 
connect all these groups, assembling apples, pears, roses, straw- 
berries, raspberries, plums, cherries, apricots, in a large family 
of plants, all bearing a family likeness, which is to say, a number 
of uniform marks or traits of structure, and called the Rose 
Family. Very beautiful and delicate to the eye of loving 
study are these likenesses, types, ideals, common thoughts, 
which run like a stream of spiritual unity, like the blood of a 
pure race, through many kinds and countless individuals of 
plants, assembling them into these mystical kinships. 

And what is this unity but the appearance of God unto us? 
Wherever we come on a unity, which is to say, a collection of 
many things under one thought, there we behold the Onr in the 
Many, who is God. There we look on the face of God. Again 
and again I recur joyfully to the Zoroastrian words about God, 
‘Him whom I exalt with my praise I now see with my eye, know- 
ing him to be God, the reality of the good thought, the good 
word, the good deed.” Him whom I now see with my eye? Yes, 
verily. Look I not with my eye on the very shapes of the 
mystical kinships of plants, animals, all creatures? We can go 
no road of unity but straightway we stop in God. What is this 
creature beside me? He is a visible man. And what is a 
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visible man? He isan animal. And what isan animal? He 
is one of an immense concourse of creatures who have life. 
And what is life? Life is One, Eternal, Divine, the Being of 
God. What is this other creature beside me? It is a rose. 
And what is a rose? A plant. And what isa plant? A plant 
also is one of an immense concourse of living beings. And what 
is life? Itis the Being of God. What is this other oreature 
beside me? Itisa grain of sand, Hath it any shape? It is 
a crystal of silex. And what is silex? Itisa mineral. And 


what is a mineral? It is one of a vast concourse of things 


which have existence, but no life apparent to us. And what is 
existence? It is the Being, the Presence, Power, Appearance of 
God. Thus with anything, go but a little way with it in its 
_ likeness to other things, and you come soon to be stayed in God. 

Unto this perceiving and knowing of God Worship arises. 
Praise and song, psalms, thanksgiving, adoration, Worship, are 
the utterances of us unto the One, over all and through all and 
in all, which is the holy Order of heaven and earth. Thus it 
is that Law and Orper, which is the first thought on which 
Rabbi Simon the Just says the world stands, leads soon and 
straight to a pure Worship, the second thought on which the 
Rabbi establishes the world. 

But there is a third thought on which the Rabbi says the 
world stands, namely, Charity, which is to say, a kind fellowship 
and broad love among men. This Charity follows on the con- 
ception of Order and the exalting of Worship. In many ways 
_ Order, which draws men to Worship, and Worship which draws 
men to God, do draw men close unto each other. And by this 
drawing together in Charity they come anew unto God in Wor- 

ship; for well has it been written, “There have been occasions 


- when I have felt that if others cared for me as I did for them, it 


would be, not so much a solace for loss, as an equivalent for it 

—a certain real thing in itself-—a touching of absolute ground 

. among all the changes of phenomena. * * In the mere 

_ clinging of human creatures to each other, * * I seem to 
touch the eternal.” 

Order in creation inclines men unto each other because it 

is so great a thought. Great thoughts draw men closer together 


' than any other thing. Great interests may unite them com- 
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pactly, in plans and enterprises. Great discipline may make 
them stand together solidly and more as one body, facing any- 
thing. Common pleasures may collect them good-naturedly. 
Common dangers may make them run together for defense. 
‘Common sufferings may awake a sentiment of brotherhood in 
them. Great passions, of whatever kind, may cause them to 
utter one voice like a forest in a storm. But only great 
thoughts can draw men into a fellowship which at once is 
rapture, peace and power. Wherefore, because Order is a 
thought so grand and inspiring, it draws men together most 
wonderfully, and makes a beautiful front of them to face a 
creation made so fair to the mind. This fine front of men 
together is charity. 

Again, the thought of Order and Law in all things makes 
Charity, freedom, wide fellowship, because Order shows plainly 
that truth advances by the reasoning together of men, not by 
violence to one another’s bodies, nor by exclusions or partitions, 
but by their natural and free conversation; which is to say, by 
orderly unfolding, by the lessons of experience, by observation 
and experiment whereby knowledge is gained. And by such 
evolution the truth must advance, and can not be stopped, nor 
even hindered unless men hinder it by their blind furies with 
each other. When Order shows us plainly that we have not 
to take truth under our patronage or protection, to push forward 
one thing or another by violence and persecution, calling it 
truth, or by hating those who differ with us and drawing away 
from them; but that only we have to confer together in peace 
and good will and the truth will come forth more speedily, 
—when this is seen, men draw together closely by as much as 
they desire the truth, and a beautiful Charity obtains. 

Again, the thought of Order induces humility of spirit; for 
it reveals a steady unfolding of knowledge, a progress, by a 
mighty Law. No man can do much to hinder this moyement, 
however he may rage, slay, burn, banish. Neither.can a man 
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do much to help it on, save by a broad conference and conversa- 
tion with his fellows in Charity; for the numerosity of ill con- ~~ 


clusions in the past, the busy bevies of errors, show that if a 
man be very sure of himself he may be over-sure, and that if he 
strive to force forward any view of his own by other influenca 
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than affectionate conversing about it, he may be but making of 
himself one more beast of burden straining ungainly to pull a 
stone-load of folly. Wherefore, how sturdy and noble soever 
_ may be a man’s conviction that he hath a truth, the thought of 
the infinite truth-unfolding Order of God, which unmoved hath 
taken care of hosts of errors in which men have been stuck as 
fast as he in his own view, will teach him both humility and . 
patience. By these virtues men will draw together and converse 
in Charity. 

Moreover, again, these great thoughts make men too grand 
for strife. The mind grows in excellence, beauty, exaltation, 
- like to the nature of the thoughts it feeds on. He who lives . 
thoroughly with the thought of Order is seated above strife. He 
is not so much patient with disappointments, but rather they 
cannot reach up into his quiet. Not so much he endures the 
long periods of the moral creation, but rather he shares with 
them and is of a like mind, being lifted up by the wings of Law 
and Order to a share of the virtue of the Life of God, to whom 
a thousand years is us a day. Wherefore by these great thoughts 
men draw together because they become great like to the 
thoughts, too great to strive with one another, great enough for 
love. 

Once more, again, as Order exalts Worship, so Worship 
exalts mau to man and covers all creatures with a sanctity. 
When Worship hath come to pass, above sacrifices and implora- 
tions, when religion is an adoring spirit with no taint im it of 
self-seeking and of following after gain, then he who looks 
purely up unto Divine Life and Love will be reverent of every 
man who may do the same. Whosoever worships purely the 
‘unlimited Mercy, Holy Life, Power, will look with tender con- 
science and heart on all beings who are gathered with himself 
under the one heavens stretched out as a tent over all. Whoso- 
ever adores a Fatherhood will know that thereby all creatures 
are in a brotherhood. Wherefore pure Worship, which comes 
- of Order, draws men together in Charity and comes quickly unto 
the love and unity of all souls. 

The long sermon is ended. In these last thoughts of it, 
Natural Religion hath brought us to a blessedness of peace as well 
as to greatness of thoughts. There is no selfishness like to the 
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religious selfishness, no cruelty like to the creed-cruelty, inflaw- 
ing men against-each other in the name of Eternal Love, that 
each army conceives to be teuder and saving unto them, yet will 
have them to slay the other army. But Natural Religion hath 
come to this, that ‘‘ one soul is as precious as another,” and no 
one hath virtue to decide on the nearness of any soul to God. 
Pure aspiration is the same thing evermore and the place of it is 
‘holy ground,” whatever altars be there of whatever name, or 
no altar palpable. We are in the holy Order of God, and can- 
not fear. We see in this Order “ that truth is strong with the 
strength of the Almighty,” and was never ‘‘ put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter,” and we need no swords for it. We 
come into a spiritual Worship, in which all men have the same 
part; whereby must be Charity; for who then can be cruel for a 
creed, or undo the brotherhood ~which cometh of the One Father 
of all? 

Here is greatness of thought, and greatness of feeling, and 
greatness of joy! 

In this sermon is another statement of Natural Religion. 
There are other modes of statement of it in other sermons in 
this volume. And Natural Religion has many statements, 
because it covers so vastly over human experience,—thought, 
uplook, joy, sorrow; and this is one statement of it, namely: 

ON THREE THINGS STANDS THE WORLD, ON Law, ON Wor- 
SHIP AND ON OnarITyY. 


